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* TRANSLATOR's PREFACE. 
r Juſtin the Philoſopher and Martyr, 


author of theſe exhortations, was of the 
¶ province of Samaria, though not a Samaritan 
properly ſo called, but the ſon of Priſcus Bac- 
chius one of thoſe Grecian coloniſts whom Veſ- 
paſian is ſuppoſed to have ſent thither. This 
reat man bred up in Paganiſm, was an eminent 
philoſopher and made a conſiderable figure among 
the gentiles: But being diſſatisfied with his 
principles, and having enquired after the Truth 
among the different ſetts of philoſophers, as him- 
el, in his dialogue with Tryphon the Jeu, 
relates, he found all his labour therein fruitleſs ; 
and confeſſeth that the ſtudy of the gentile philo- 
ſophy only perplexed and involved him in greater 
doubts and difficulties; at laſt meeting with a 
chriſtian, a grave and ſerious old man, who mildly | 
reproved him as more fond of ſeeking after 
knowledge than the practice of truth; this man 
ewed him that Plato and the philoſophers had 
not a right knowledge of God nor of the reaſon- 
able ſoul: that the inſpired prophets were the 
only wiſe men whom God had enabled by pro- 
phecy and miracle to eſtabliſh the truth, and not 


0 diſputes and tedious reaſonings which few are 
able to underſtand. 


About the year of our Lord 1 54 in ſpite of all the 
oppoſitions of prejudice and education, he embra- 
ced Chriſtianity, eſteeming it the moſt uſeful and 
certain Philoſophy in the world. He then juſti- 


fied 


* 


| vl 
fied the change he had made and laid open the 
truths of chriſtianity with great energy, a noble 
implicity and manly courage; and as he came from 
a falſe to a true religion, he had a double advan- © 
tage of kn,wing all the arguments on both ſides, 
and how to force the weakneſs of the fide he 
left with the ſtrength of that he came over to. | 
Theſe two exhortations, more particularly directed 
to the Grecian-gentiles, appear to have been his | 
r/t attack; we have Euſebius's authority that | 
they are the works of this celebrated philoſopher ; | 
Euſebius doth not call them by the title they now | 
bear, Exhortations, but by that of Confutations, | 
Elenchos, Eu/. lib. iv. ch. 18. And it is a far- 
then confirmation that they are the works of this 
converted philoſopher ; that Euſebius records the | 
fame reaſons for Fuſtin's having changed his prin- | 
' Ciples which Fuſtin himſelf gives in his ſecond | 
exhartation, namely, That bis ſeparation from 
the religion of the gentiles was not without rea- 
fon, or without duely weighing the matter, but 
becauſe he found nothing holy ar acceptable to 
God in it. In thoſe exhortatians, although his ar- 
guments and ſentiments be not all of them thought | 
unexceptionable, yet doth he learnedly expoſe the 
pagan religion, and ſhew that all the philoſophick | 
notions of the gentiles were full of incertainties | 
and contradifions, that their gods were all ima- 
ginary, and their religion ridiculous, abſurd, yea 
geteſtable, by which, according to his principal in- 
_ tention, he proves the neceſſity of an higher guide | 
\ Fer man: and this guide he declares to be the holy 
feriptures, The method he takes is to argue with 
1 them 


vii 
¶ibem upon their own principles, and ſhows them 
that notwithſtanding the inſtability and weakneſs 
o human reaſon, yet their philoſophers and poets, 
Orpheus, Homer, Plato, Sotrates and Sophocles, 
Jhad been forced to declare many things in favour 
e the Chriſtian doctrine, eſpecially concerning the 

one neceſſary ſelf-exiſtent and eternal * 
nor doth he, as I think, lay any ſtreſs on the Sy 


biline Oracles in any other ſenſe than to manifeſt 
1 how inconſiſtently they acted with themſelves 


” who held the Oracles in great reverence, yet 


could rejedt that Oracle's prediftions. Taken in 
„ this light neither Juſtin Martyr nor the primi- 
ive fathers of the church can juſtly deſerve that 
5 obloguy ſo freely beſtowed on them. For the 
© & Chriſtians who had diſputes with them, ſaw that 
7 8 the heathens were perſwaded that there was ſome- 


thing ſupernatural in their Oracles, and they 
did not deſire to confute this by a' long train of 
enquiries and arguments ; but rather to turn them 


a againſt the heathens themſelves ; as indeed it is 
700 common to man in defence of bis own principles 
% make uſe of advantages not due to them, and 
7 give them props of which they have no need. But 
'e if with the true proofs of our religion thoſe pri- 
k BN mitive fathers have left us other proofs which may 
Ke be ſuſpected, it is our part to receive that only from 


= them which is authentic, and ti pardon their zeal 
2 r ſo good à cauſe, who have furniſhed us with 
& more proofs than there was any neceſſity for. It 
was this that engaged me to lay theſe exhortations 
ly before the Engliſh reader: and if. juſtifiable T hope 
rhe linguiſt will have no reaſon to complain: for 

the 


the ſubje# being out of the common way of  reaa- 
ing, the terms are not eaſily underſtood by the or- 
dinary proficient in the Greek language, as I 
faund by experience, nor doth the Latin tranſla- 
tion give much help, which by being too verbal is 
often more obſcure than the original. Givin 
| Pope's words in the quotations from Homer will 
be acceptable to the reader, and be ſome excuſe 
for the meaner performances I have made in the 
other poetical verſions, which neceſſity put me upon. 
The firſt line in Homer's Tliad is known to the 
learned to have an undue. meaſure, I purpoſed to 
have imitated him in Engliſh but afterwards jud- 
ged it would read too harſh. ny 
Dhere are other works of this learned philoſopher 
and pious chriſtian, namely, two apologies writ in 
defence of the then perſecuted Chriſtians, the one 
preſented to Antoninus Pius, the other to his ſuc- 
ceſſor Marcus Antoninus the philoſopher. - He 
awrote a dialogue with Tryphon the Few in defence 
of Chriſtianity againſt the Jews, both of theſe 
works are tranſlated into Engliſh already. Ju- 
ſtin alſo wrote a treatiſe an the unity of God; 
another entitled Pſalter. Other works go under 
his name though not ſo well atteſted to be his. 
Aud when he had thus learnedly defended Chriſti- 
anity with his pen, he at laſt laid down his life in 
defence of it, being, upon the accuſation of Creſcens 
the Cynic philoſopher, and according to the ſentence 
pronounced againſt theſe who refaſel to do ſacrifice 
to the gods, firſt ſcourged and then beheaded about 
the year of our Lord 166. vill 
þ | . r 
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LAS. 
JUSTIN 


The PutLosoPHER 458 MaxTrs, his 
Erhortation to the GENTILES. 


I Open my en to you, O Grecians, 
with my prayer, that God would enable 
me to ſpeak what is right, and grant that 
you, laying aſide your former contentious 
diſpoſitions, and leaving the errors of your fore- 
fathers, may now at rr embrace an uſeful 
doctrine. 

Not ſuppoſing that you will offend bt 
your anceſtors by approving what is contrary 
to the ifl grounded ſentiments which they be- 
fore entertained. For a diligent enquiry into 
things, even ſuch as have been judged right, 
frequently ſhews them to be otherwiſe, the real 
truth being extorted by a greater accuracy of 
examination. 

The propoſed enquiry now is, Which is the 
true Religion? Nor can any enquiry be thought 
preferable to this, by men who would conduct 
their lives in ſafety, becauſe of that Judgment 
which ſhall come upon all men when this life 
is at an end: Which Judgment, not only our 
holy forefathers, prophets and lawgivers, but 
alſo thoſe whom we look upon as wiſe men 
among you, ſuch as your poets and philoſo- 


phers 


12 
phers, when ſpeaking of divine Truths do all 
proclaim. 

And ] judge that I ſhall take a right method 
herein if I ſhall in the firſt place make theſe en- 
quiries; Who were the authors of your religi- 
ous tencts, and alſo of ours? What kind of 


perſons they were? And in what times they 


lived? that they, who have formerly received 
a falſe religion from their anceſtors, may | now 
be aſhamed of it, and diſengaged from. their 
long imbibed errors. 

As for us, we ſhall openly and fully mani- 
feſt ourſelves to be followers of the religion of 
our godly anceſtors. . But from whom do you, 
O Grecians, derive your religion? Is it from 
the poets? Of how ſmall account will that be 
with men vers'd in poetical ſtories! ſuch will 


know, that nothing can be more ridiculous than 


the Theogony of the pocts. This appears from 
Homer the prince and the firſt of all the poets: 
for according to him, the ſource and origin of 


the gods themſelves is from water, thus: 


Where the great parents ( ſacred ſource of gods ) 


Occan aud Tethys their old empire keep. 


II. xiv. 201. 


Let us next fee what opinion the ſame poet 
had of him who is eſteemed the chief of the 
gods, and whom he often ſtiles, Father f the 
goas aud Father of men. He makes him to 
hold the ſcale of battle in his hand, thus: 
| g Great 


rng read AY 


˖ 
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Great de but turns it, and the viltor dies.” 
1l. xix. 224. 


He makes him alſo the author of perjury 
among the Trojans by means of his daughter: 
he repreſents him as a paſſionate lover; as one 
heavily lamenting his troubles; howling over 
his afflictions; circumvented by the reſt of the 
gods; and bewailing his own fon Sarpedon 
thus; 


The hour draws on, the deſtinies ordain, 

My godlike fon ſhall preſs the Phrygian plain. 
Already en the verge of death he ſtands ; 
His life is ow'd to fierce Patroclus' hands ; 


What paſſions in a parent's breaſt debate ! 
Hl, xvi. 443. 


He introduceth him bewailing Hector, thus: 


Unworthy fight! the man belov'd of heav'n, | 
Behold ingloricus round you city driv'n ! 


My heart partakes the gen'rous Hector pain: 
Il. xxii. 168. 


And his following lines deſcribe e s peri- 


lous caſe from the other gods, 


IWhen'the bright partner of- his awful reign, 

"The warlike maid, and monarch f the main, 

The traitor-godt, by mad ambition driv'n, 

Durſt threat with chains th'omnipotence of 
heav'n. 


II. i. 399. 
A 2 unleſs 


2, 
- unleſs therefore thoſe happy gods had dreaded 
him whom the gods call Briareus, your Jupiter 
had been bound in chains. And as to Jove's 
luſtful amours, the teſtimony is full from his 
own mouth, whom Homer introduceth adreſ- 
ſing Juno thus, 


Ne'er did my foul ſo Prone a paſſin an prove, 

Or for an earthly ur an heavenly love ; 

Not when I preſs'd Ixion's matchleſs dame, 

M hence roſe Perithous like the gods in fame. 
Not when fair Danae felt the ſhow'r of gold 
Stream into life, whence Perſeus brave and bold. 
Not thus I burn'd for either Theban dame, 
(Bacchus from this, from. that Alcides came:) 
Not Phenix” daughter, beautiful aud young, 
Whence godlike Rhadamanth and Minos ſprung, 
Not thus I burn'd for fair. Latona's face, 

N:r comlier Ceres more majeſtic grace, 
Not thus ev'n for thy ſelf 1 felt deſire 


As now my Veins receive e the pleaſing fire. 
| I. xiv. 315. 
. 


Let us next fre from Homer's poems what 
ſentiments to form of the other gods: Here it 

will be neceſſary to relate their great ſufferings 
from men. And from Homer we learn how 
Mars and Venus were wounded by Diomed; 
and many other of their afflictions we find in 
the ſtory of Dione conſoling Venus; thus, 


| Dione then. Thy wrongs with patienee bear, 


And 1 thoſe 8 pow'rs muſt ſhare; 
Unnumber d 


15 1 


Unnumber'd woes mankind from us ſuſtain, 
And men with woes afflift the gods again, 
The mighty Mars in mortal fetters bound, 
And lodg'd in brazen dungeons under ground, 
Full thirteen moons impriſon d roar in vain, 
Otus and Ephialtes held the chain: x 
Perhaps had periſh'd; had not Hermes care 
Reſtor'd the groaning god to upper. air. 5 
Great Juno s. ſelf has born the weight .of pain, 
Th' imperial partner of the heav'nly reign; 
Amphitryon's jon infix'd the deadly dart, 
Aud filld with anguiſh her immortal heart. 
E' hell grim king Alcides pow'r confeſt, 
The ſhaft found entrance in his iron breaſt ; 
To Fove's high palace for a cure he fled, 
Pierc'd in his own dominions of the dead; 
Where Pon ſprinkling heav' uly balm around 


AfFwag'd the glei pangs and heal d the wound, 
© V- 2303: 


Or 1 you have related to you the battles 
of the gods among ee the ſame poet 
ſhall do it. 


5 ach wars th'immortals wage: uch harrours rend 
The world's great concave when the gods contend, 
Firſt fulver-ſhafted Phebus took the plain 
Againſt blue Neptune, monarch of the main: 
The god of arms his giant bulk diſplay'd 
0750 to Pallas, war's triumphant maid. 
Aeainſt Latona march'd the ſon of May; 

The quiver'd Dian ſiſter of the Day. 


/ 


(Her 


SS 
(Her golden arrows ſounding at her fide) 
Saturnia, majeſty of heav'n defy'd. 
| | II. xx. 66. 
Theſe, and ſuch like, are the leſſons which 
Homer hath taught you concerning the gods; 
and if you give credit to theſe your moſt emi- 
nent poets, and to thoſe who have tranſmitted 
the genealogies of your gods, you muſt either 
believe them to be ſuch as they deſcribed them, 
or elſe diſbelieve their being gods. 

Or if you will excuſe your poets, allowing 
them a poctical licence to feign fables, and to 
ſpeak many things of the gods in a viſionary 
and fabulous manner, far from truth: 'Then 
what others will you acknowledge for your in- 
ſtructors in religion? And from whom do you 
ſay did thoſe inſtructors receive that religion 
themſelves? It being impoſſible for men, who 
have not been taught by thoſe who know theſe 
things, ever of themſelves to attain the know- 
ledge of ſuch ſublime and divine matters. Per- 
haps you will ſay, that the philoſophers are 
men ſufficiently wiſe in theſe things: for 
when the religion of your poets is objected to 
you, you are wont to fly to theſe as your in- 
fallible guides. It ſeems here neceſſary to be- 
gin from the earlieſt account of things. Where- 
fore, tracing from this ſource the different 
ſentiments of the philoſophers, I ſhall ſhew 
you that their theology is yet more ridiculous 


than that of your poets. | 
Thales 


_— 


171 

' Thales the Mileſian, the firſt teacher of na- 
tural philoſophy, affirmed water to be the firſt 
principle of all things, ſaying, All things take 
their beginning from water; and into water 
* ſhall all be difolved again. 

Anaximander comes boldly after him from 
Miletus alſo, and he declares infinity to be the 
firſt principle of things; © That from infinity 
all things are at firſt generated, and into this 
infinity all things return when diſunited by 
* corruption.” Py | 

Anaximexes is the third, he was alſo a Mi- 
leſian, he held air to be the beginning of all 
things, and that all things were diſſolved into 
air again. 
. HAeraclitus the Epheſian aſſerts fire to be 
the firſt principle; © That every thing is made 
of fire and will at laſt be reſolved into it 
* again.” | | 

Anaxagoras of Clazomenæ derives the begin- 
ning of all things from homogeneous particles. 

Archelaus, the fon of Apollodorus the Athe- 
nian, held an infinity of air, and that all 
things take their beginning from its denſity and 
rarity. All thoſe deducing their tenets from 


Thales cultivated what they called their natural 


philoſophy. Afterwards Pythagoras the fon 
of Mneſarchus the Samnian, formed a quite 
different ſyſtem: he makes numbers and their 
proportions the firſt principles; what ariſeth 
from thence he calls harmoyy, makes the ele- 


ments to be compounded of both, and which 
he 


[81] 
he diſtinguiſhed by the names of monad and the 
indeterminate duad.. 1 0 145797 
Eßzicurus the ſon of Neocles the Athenian, 
makes atome the firſt principles of all things. 
Theſe atoms he makes perceptible only in the 
idea, free from all vacuum, ſolid, ſelf exiſtent, 
incorruptible, which can neither be ſeparated, 
receive form or admit alteration of parts. 
Empedocles, the fon of Meto of Agrigentum 
called fire, air, water and earth four elements; 
and ſaid that there were two principal powers, 
amity and diſcord; of theſe he ſaid. the one was 
unitive, the other diſjunctive of all things. 
Do not you here obſerve the greateſt con- 
fuſion among your wiſe men; And are theſe 
your acknowledged inſtructors in divine mat- 
ters? Are they not all of different opinions; 
ſome holding water, ſome fire, ſome air, ſome 
one thing, ſome another to be the firſt principles 
of things; and every one of them artfully abet- 
ting by elaborate diſcourſes their own opinions 
to the expoſing each other's errors. And are 
not all that I have ſaid their very words? 
Ho then O Grecians, can you ever think 
yourſelves ſecure! How can you hope ever to 
learn the true religion from teachers who can 
never agree among themſelves, never unite in 
the ſame ſentiments! 1 cn | 
But ſome perhaps who will not quit their old 
errors ſay, they take not their religion from 
thoſe forementioned philoſophers, but from 
the determinations of thoſe who, in the opi- 
nion 


t & 3 


nion of all men, are moſt eminent for wiſdom 
and virtue, namely, Plato and Ariſtotle; ac- 
knowledging theſe for the men that rightly 
underſtand the true and perfect religion: but I 
would again willingly aſk thoſe men this one 
thing: Of whom did thoſe philoſophers receive 
that knowledge? For it is impoſlible for men, 
who have not been inſtructed therein, ever of 
themſelves to attain the knowledge of ſuch 
ſublime and divine truths, or to teach others 
rightly therein. Wherefore I think it expedient 
in the next place to epquire into their opinions, 
that we may ſee whether or no theſe do not 
likewiſe contradi& each other: for if we ſhall 
find them diſagreeing, we 'ſhall therein eaſily 
diſcover the ignorance of theſe men alſo. 

Plato, like one newly come from the cele- 
ſtial regions, where he had perfectly learnt, 
yea ſeen with his eyes the nature of every 
thing, faith, * The ſupreme Being exiſts in.a 
fiery efſence:” but, contrary to this, Ariſtotle, 
in that work of his to Alexander the Macedonian, 
conciſely relating the doctrine of his own phi- 
loſophy, directly and fully aboliſheth that of 
Plato's, ſaying, God is not in a fiery eſſence:“ 
but conceiving ſome kind of fifth ethereal 
immoveable matter, in this he placeth his 
God: his words are, © God is not in a fiery 
* eflence, as ſome have profanely aflerted.” 
And a little after as if not fatisfied with this 
| reproach caſt upon Plato, he cites Homer a 
B witneſs 


| a 
witneſs for the truth of his doQrine of the æ- 
thereal matter; and for which doctrine he faith 
Plato ejects him out of his commonwealth as a 
| liar, and ſervile follower of phantaſtick repre- 
ſentations of truth. Ari/tot/e proves Homer's 
ſentiments the ſame with his own from theſe 
words, 


O'er the wide clouds and ver the ſtarry plain, 


Atbereal Jove extends his high domain: 
| II. xv. 192. 


Thus he is willing to prove the credibility of 
his own opinion by the teſtimony of Homer, 
when it makes for him; but forgets that ac- 
cording to himſelf many of Homer's opinions 
are apparently falſe. Thales the Mileſian was 
the firſt profeſſed philoſopher among the Gre- 
cians, who, taking his handle from what Ho- 
mer had faid, will diſcredit Ariſtotle's firſt opi- 
nions of principles: whereas Ariſtotle makes 
God and matter the firſt principles of all things; 
Thales the moſt antient of all the philoſophers de- 
rives their beginning from water, ſaying, © All 
things derive their origin from water, and 
into water are all again diſolved.“ And he 

forms his conjectures thus, Firſt, The natural 
ſeed whenee all living creatures have their begin- 
ning, is humid: ſecondly, All plants are nou- 
riſhed by moiſture, and by moiſture produce their 
fruit, of which when once deprived they wither 
away: and to give more weight to theſe con- 
1 jectures, 


WEE 
jectures, he cites Homer as a man worthy of 
credit giving teſtimony thereto, thus, © ocean 
progenitor of gods and ſource of things.” 


The fire of all, old ocean owns my reign. 
Il. xiv. 246. 


Might not Thales here reply upon Ariſtotle 
thus, Why, O Ariſtotle, do you make uſe of 
Homer as an infallible oracle when you would 
ſubvert Plato's doctrine, and yet where we pro- 
duce it as contrary to your own, there you al- 
low him miſtaken ? Nor is this the only point 
in which theſe men, held by you in ſuch vene- 
ration, differ the one from the other, as is eaſi- 
ly demonſtrable. 

According to Plato there are three firſt prin- 
ciples of the univerſe, God, matter and idea. 
God as the creator of all things: matter as 
what undergoes the firſt formation of what is 
formed, and is the ſubje&t for God to work 
upon; and idea as the patern of every one of 
thoſe, things which are formed: whereas Ari- 
ſtotle takes no notice of idea as a principle, and 
only.reckons two, God and matter. Farther, 
Plato places his ſupreme God and ideas in the 
immoveable orb of the Cœlum empyreum; 
whereas Ariſtotle after his ſupreme God menti- 
ons not ideas, but ſpeaks of certain intelligences 


as of gods. 


Thus do your two woſt celebrated philoſo- 
phers diſagree about divine matters. And we 
BY "2 may 


[12 ] 
may be well aſſured that thoſe men can never be 
thought worthy of credit when treating on the 
things in heaven, who, when ſpeaking on what 
belongs to ourſelves on carth, never agree. 
And this is apparently the caſe of theſe men 
in their treatiſes concerning the human foul, 
wherein their ſentiments no ways coincide. 

With Plato the ſoul conſiſts of three parts: 
the rational, iraſcible, and concupiſcible : but 
Ariſtotle will not allow ſuch generality in the 
ſoul as this, wherein its corruptible parts would 
be in ſuch rotation, therefore only grants the 
rational. | 

Plato proclaims all fouls immortal : whereas 
Ariſtotle calls the ſoul perfection, yet allows it 
not to be immortal but mortal. Plato faith the 
foul is always in motion: but Ariſtotle places 
his perfect ſoul immoveable in its center, yet 
directing all motion, and going along with it. 
In ſuch opppſition ſtand the doctrines of theſe 
men to one another: and if we make a yet 
ſtricter enquiry into their writings, we ſhall find 
them as inconſiſtent with themſelves as with one 
another. | | 

Plato ſometimes determines on three firſt 
principles, God, matter and idea; and ſome- 
times on four, adding thereunto the univ 
Spirit : and when in a former place he had cal- 
led matter /ngenerate; he immediately afterwards 
calls it generated. In one place he gives idea 
its own original, calling it felt exiſtent, and a- 
gain places it in the intelligencies of the mind. 
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In one place he aſſerts that whatever is made 
is corruptible, yet afterwards allows that ſome 
things which are made may be incorruptible 
and indiſſoluble. Whence comes all this dif- 
agreement of your wiſe men, both with one 
another, and with themſelves? It is becauſe 
they will not ſubmit to be taught by thoſe who 
know theſe things; but, confiding in the pe- 
netration of their own minds, ſuppoſe them- 
ſelves capable of clearly comprehending the na- 
ture of heavenly things, although they are thus 
ignorant of the things on earth. As to the hu- 
man ſoul, ſome of your philoſophers deſcribe 
it is as pervading the whole body, others as 
only circumſcribing and ſurrounding it. And 
they are not only divided in their ſentiments 
about the ſoul's animating the body; but as if 
their ignorance was infinitely diviſible, they fall 
into contentious diſputations about the ſoul it- 
ſelf: ſome holding it to be fire, ſome air ; ſome 
intelle4; ſome motion; others vapour, others 
again potential virtue flowing from the flars ; 
others numerical motion; others genial moiſture: 
in ſhort every opinion among them is confuſed 
and incoherent: and in this one thing only do 
they appear commendable in the eyes of ſuch 
as would inveſtigate the truth of things, namely, 
that they have ſhewn a determined purpoſe to 
expoſe each other's ignorance. n 
Seeing then that it is impoſſible to learn the 
truths of religion from your teachers, who have 
given you ſuch demonſtrative proofs of their 


ignorance 


{ 14 ] 
; - wry by theſe their diviſions among them- 
Let us now turn to the conſideration 
ol our anceſtors: men who were in point of 
time long prior to your teachers: men who had 
no favourite noſtrums to maintain, nor ever 
-Pretended to teach any thing as from themſelves; 
neither were they ever found differing in their 
doctrines, or ever endeavouring one to ſubvert} 
what another had ſaid: But, free from all fa- 
cCtion and ſtrife, they delivered down to us that 
very doctrine which they themſelves had recei- 
ved from God. For it is impoſſible for men, 
either by natural or acquired parts, ever to come 
to the knowledge of ſuch ſublime or divine 
truths; this knowledge is only obtained by 2 
gift from heaven to holy men, and who have 
then no need of rhetorical arts, no need to 
make uſe of captivating and enſnaring words, 
hut only to preſerve. themſelyes pure and fit for 
the energy of the holy ſpirit: which divine 
ſpirit deſcending from heaven, like the quill 
ſtriking upon the ſtrings of ſome harp or —4 
moves thoſe holy men and makes them reveal 
to us the knowledge of divine and heaven) 
things. And this is the reaſon why theſe 
holy men, notwithſtanding they miniſtred unto 
us theſe divine inſtructions at different times 
and places, have all of them, with one mouth 
and with one voice, in harmonious conſent, 
taught us all that CF of God, of the 
ereation of the world, of the formation of 
man, of the immortality of the human we 
| 0 
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m of a judgment to come after the end of this 
"ON life, and alſo all other things which were ne- 
ceſſary for us to know. 
Jad I ſhall begin with our firſt propher and law- 
ver giver Mo/es: firſt ſhewing, from teſtimonies 
88 moſt worthy of being credited by yourſelves, 
NY in what times he lived: for I ſhall not attempt 
erte to do this from our divine hiſtories only, which 
you, by reaſon of the long imbibed errors of 
Nat your anceſtors, will not believe; but I ſhall do 
© it from paſſages. in your own hiſtorians where- 
in our religion is no ways concerned, | 
ye Know then that Moſes, the firſt inſtructor in 
nc our religion, is antienter by much than all your 
vviſe men whether poets, hiſtorians, philoſo- 
wei phers or legiſlators; of this we are certified 
to from the hiſtories of the Grecians. In the 
GY times of Ogyges and Inachus; whom ſome a- 
mong you ſuppoſe to have been ſons f earth, 
ne they make mention of Moſes as a prince and 
ill ruler of the Jewiſh nation. For both Polemon, 
rein the firſt part of his Grecian hiſtory, and Ap- 
pion the fon of Poſſidonius in his treatiſe againſt 
the Jews, as alſo in the fourth book of his hi- 
ſtories, relate that when Inachus was king of 
the Argives, and Amaſis was king of Egypt, 
the Jews revolted under their leader Moſes. And 
Ptolemy the Mendeſian in writing the tranſ- 
actions of Egypt concurs in theſe accounts; as 
do alſo theſe Athenian hiſtorians Hellenicus, 
and Philochorus in his Atticks, and Caſtor, and 
Thallus and Alexander Polyhiſtor ; yea = 

thoſe 


" $36. þ 
thoſe wiſeſt of men Philo and Joſephus, when 
treating on the affairs of the Jews, make ex- 
preſs mention of Moſes as a prince of that 
people in moſt antient times. | 
Ie ſame Joſephus intending by the title of 
his books to intimate the antientneſs of the 
things contained in them, begins thus; Flavius 
Joſepbhus of the Fewiſh antiquities, calling the 
antientneſs of the hiſtorical accounts, anti- 
_ quities, _ 

Diadorus the moſt eminent of all your hiſto- 
rians, who epitomized whole libraries, and 
for thirty years as himſelf relates, travelled 
over all Aſia and Europe with moſt exact inqui- 
ries, was himſelf an eyc-witneſs of many tranſ- 
actions, and wrote no fewer than fourty books 
of hiſtory, in his firſt book declares that he 
learnt from the Egyptian prieſts, that Moſes 
was a very antient yea the firſt lawgiver: His 
words are theſe. The antient learning of 
the Egyptians conſiſted in a mythological re- 
« preſentation of their gods and heroes, and it 
« is recorded that Moſes was the firſt who per- 
« ſuaded the multitude to make uſe of written 
« laws and to live by them, who was a man of 
the moſt exalted mind and moſt unblemiſhed 


„life.“ Anda little further he proceeds, and, 


deſirous to make mention of all the old lawgi- | 


vers, ſpeaks of Moſes in the firſt place and in 
' theſe words: © Moles among the Jews was 
4 called God; either becauſe from his admi- 
“ rable and altogether divine mind they forſaw 
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jn him the people's bleſſing; or becauſe they 
* judged that the people, who have always an 
eye to the perſonal dignity and virtue of thoſe 
© from whom they receive new laws, would by 
* this means more readily obey. The ſecond 
Egyptian lawgiver they ſay was Sauchnis, a 
man illuſtrious for wiſdom. The royal Se- 
“ ſonchis was their third, who excelled all their 
kings not only in martial atchievments, but 
„ alſo in the arts of peace, whereby he civi- 
* lized that warlike nation. King Bochoris 
* was their fonrth legiſlator, a man exceeding 
* wiſe and politicx. After him, they tell you, 
* ſucceeded their King Amaſis who compoſed a 
body of laws and was the firſt that conſtituted 
* governors of provinces and the adminiſtration 
* of publick juſtice throughout all Egypt, and 
* Darius the father of Xerxes was their ſixth 
« lawgiver.” 

Thus, O Grecians, have thoſe who were 
not of our religion teſtified by their writings 
the great antiquity of Moſes: and they ac- 
knowledge that they received all their informa- 
tion from the Egyptian prieſts among whom 
Moſes was born, and by whom he was found 
worthy to be inſtructed in all their learning: 
who, while he ſojourned in that country, was 
dignified by becoming the adopted ſon of the 
King's daughter, and was for that reaſon in- 
ſtructed with the greateſt care and faithfulneſs. 


Such is the account given of Moſes by thoſe 


moſt judicious hiſtoriographers, Philo and Jo- 
C ſephus 


t 
ſephus in their treatiſes purpoſely writ to de- 
ſcribe his life, his actions and the dignity of 
his family. They, in their hiſtories of the 
Jews, relate that he was deſcended of the race 
of the Chaldeans ; that his anceſtors by reaſon 
of a famine removed from Phænicia into E- 
rypt: and there Moſes was born: that God 
or his exceeding great virtue preferred him in 
honour and made him a prince, ruler and law- 
wer to his nation, when he judged it fit to 
ting back that numerous race of Hebrews 
from Egypt into their own land. 

Upon him God firſt youchafed that heavetily 
prophetick ſpirit to deſcend, which is poured 
out upon holy men. He was the firſt whom 
God thus qualified to be a teacher of out teli- 
gion. After him there were other prophets 
partakers of the ſame gifts, and who inſtructed 
us in the ſame matters. Theſe are the men 
whom we acknowledge to be the teachers of 
our holy religion: men who taught us nothing 
from their own invention, but wholly accord- 
ing to that gift of God deſcending upon them : 
But ſince, by prejudice from the long rooted 
errors of your forefathers, you cannot think 
yourſelves obliged to believe theſe things, then 
tell us who thoſe teachers of your religion are 
whom you can confide in? For, as I have often 
faid, it is impoſſible for men, who have not 
been inſtructed therein by thoſe who knew 
them, ever to attain the knowledge of ſuch di- 
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vine and ſublime matters aright, or to inſtru 
others therein, 

Since now it ſeems ſufficiently evident from 
the preceeding obſervations, that the works of 
your philoſophers are full of ignorance and de- 
luſion, quitting all defence of theſe as before 
you did of your poets, will you turn to your 
fallacious oracles: for this I have heard from 
ſome: wherefore I think it proper to relate 
here what I have heard from yourſelves on that 
head. You ſay that your Oracle, when con- 
fulted on this point, © Were ever any men born 
in the true religion?” gave this anſwer 


Chaldeans Heber's race are only wiſe ; 
For they in holy worſhip reverence 


The ſelf originated God and king. 


When therefore you expect to learn the truth 
from your Oracle, and find the life of Moſes 
written by men who were not of our religion 
concurring with this Oracle, and thereby know 
that Moſes and the reſt of the prophets were of 
the race of the Hebrew-Chaldeans, you ought 
not to think it ſtrange if a man deſcended from 
this holy race, living holily himſelf and wor- 
ſhipping God according to the religion of his 
anceſtors, was thus honoured of God with this 
greateſt gift and made the firſt -of all his 
prophets. 

Proceed we now to enquire, in what times 
your philoſophers 8 Here you will eaſily 

2 


perceive 


7 
perceive on one hand, that the time is but as of 


yeſterday which brought them to you: as on Wt 
the other hand you will perceive the very great W þ 
antiquity of Moſes. t 
That I ſeem not in this to protract the time E 
in multiplying words and citing many evidences ¶ t. 
concerning times pait, I ſhall be content with iW © 
cc 


the following inſtances. Socrates was Plato's 
maſter, Plato was Ariſtotle's, and Plato and 
Ariſtotle lived in the times of Philip and Alex- 
ander, kings of Macedon: and in thoſe times 
flouriſhed your Athenian orators, as the ora- 
tions of Demoſthenes againſt Philip fully teſti- 
fie. Thoſe hiſtorians who wrote the exploits 
of Alexander ſufficiently certify that Ariſtotle 
lived with Alexander in the time of his reign: 
wherefore it is every way evident, that the 
writings of Moſes are much antienter than any 
other writings whatſoever. 
Neither can you be ignorant of this; that 
there is nothing writ by the Grecians with 
any kind of accuracy, nor any old writing ex- 
tant either among Greeks or Barbarians prior 
to the Olympiads. The books of Moſes our 
prophet, writ by divine inſpiration, ſtood then 
fiagle and alone: at this time the Greeks knew 
not the uſe of letters. | 

They who treat of the origin of letters in- 
form us that letters are of later invention a- 
mong the Grecians, and ſay that Cadmus firſt 
brought letters into Greece, having learned 
them from the Phænicians. And Plato, e- 
40 "eG ſteemed 
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ſeemed by you the firſt of all the philoſophers, 
teſtifies them to be of later invention: for in 
his Timæus he introduceth the wiſe S re- 
turning from Egypt, and telling Critias that an 
Egyptian prieſt a very old man addreſſed him 
thus: © O Solon, Solon, you Grecians are al- 
« * ways children, there is not an old man a- 

* mong you.” And at another time thus,“ Ye 
are novices all your lives, you have neither 
an antient tradition, an antient honour, nor 
an old proverb among you; you have been 
kept ignorant of all things; your anceſtors 
for many generations all died in oblivion 
* for want of letters. 

Know then that all hiſtory of the Grecian 
inlhfions was comitted to writing, when 
writing it ſelf was of much later date than the 
things thereby related: but whether we caſt 
our eye on the antient poets, legiſlators, hiſt- 
orians, philoſophers or orators we find all their 
books written in Grecian characters. 

If any ſhould here object, that the writings 
of Moſes and the prophets are alſo writ in 
Greek characters; ſuch may know from other 
accounts than ours, that Ptolemy king of Egypt 
founded a library at Alexandria and filled it 
with books collected from all parts: and un- 
derſtanding that there were antient writings in 
Hebrew characters preſerved with the greateſt 
fidelity, he was very deſirous to know what 
thoſe books contained, therefore ſent to Je- 
ruſalem for ſeventy learned men that under- 


ſtood 
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ſtood. both the Hebrew and Greek languages, 
theſe he ordered to tranſlate thoſe writings: 
and that they might perform their work with 
more expedition and leſs diſturbance, and 
might alſo finiſh every one his tranſlation ſepa- 
rately he ordered an equal number of cells to 
be built for them, not in the city, but at Pharos, 
diſtant from the city about ſeven furlongs: 
he alſo appointed men who ſhould diligently 
miniſter to them all neceſſaries, but who withal 
ſhould prohibit them all intercourſe with one 
another ; that by their agreement therein he 
might more exactly find out the veracity of the 
tranſlation: and when he found that all theſe 
ſeventy men agreed not only in the ſenſe, but 
alſo that they all yſed the ſame terms, differing 
not ſo much as in one expreſſion, every one 
writing throughout the whole as all the reſt had 
done, he was aſtoniſhed: and being fully con- 
vinecd that in the tranſlation they had been 
guided by the ſpirit of God, he eſteemed them 
as men beloxed of God and worthy of all ho- 
nour; beſtowed on them many valuable pre- 2 K 
ſents and ſent them back into their own coun- 
ry : 'The books, as he juſtly might, he held in e 
great admiration, eſteemed them as truly divine, pr 
and placed them in his library. 

Theſe things, O ye Grecians are not related b 
as a fable or feigned Story, for we, who were n 
at Alexandria, our ſelves ſaw the remains of the 
cells yet ſtanding at Pharos, and what we now 


relate we had from the Inhabitants of that place nc 
5 | as 
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as what they had received from their fore- 
athets by an undoubted tradition. 

Theſe things you may alſo learn from many 
others eſpecially from thoſe who have purpoſe- 
ly written concerning them, namely thoſe wiſe 
and well approved men Philo and Joſephus and 
many more. 

If notwithſtanding this, any ſhould through, 
a ſpirit of contradiction raſhly object to us, 
that theſe books belong not to us but to the 
Jews who to this day preſerve them in their 
ſynagogues: and that it is mere vanity in us to 


derive our religion from them: ſuch objectors, 


may know from the things contained in them, 
that theſe books agree not with the Jews, but 
with the doctrine of us chriſtians. And it is a 
ſingular inſtance of divine providence over us, 
that the books of our religion are ſtill preſerved 
by the Jews; in aſmuch as not producing them 
from our own church we take away, from 
thoſe who might otherwiſe object it to us, all 
appearance of fraud: and we think it honou- 
rable for us that we do produce them from the 
Jewiſh ſynagogue; that from the books till 
preſerved by them, it may appear that the righ- 
teous laws, written for inſtruction by theſe holy 
men, clearly and manifeſtly belong to us. It 


| behoveth you then, O Grecians, while you 


have an eye to things to come, and look to- 
wards that judgment preached not only by the 
true worſhipers of God, but by others alſo, 
not to give yourſelves up to the unexamined 

errors 


1 24 
errors of your forefathers, nor accept that for 
truth which they in deluſion have handed down; 
but having an eye to the danger of falling from 
ſo great an hope, you ought to ſearch and ex- 
amine with the utmoſt exactneſs every thing 
which theſe maſters, as you call them, have 
taught you. For they themſclves, from that 
divine reaſoning of the human mind, have of- 
ten, againſt their inclinations, been forced to 
declare many things in our favour; eſpecially 
thoſe of them who have been in Egypt and 
have there benefited themſelves by the religion 
of Moſes and his anceſtors. 

Nor can I think any of you, who have been 
converſant in the hiſtory of Diodorus and of 
thoſe other writers on this ſubje&, ignorant 
how much Orpheus, Homer, the Athenian law- 
glver Solon, Pythagoras, Plato, and thoſe o- 
thers who were in Egypt, profited from the 
writings of Moſes: and how theſe afterwards 
maintained ſentiments concerning their gods 
contrary to thoſe which they had before falſly 
imbibed. 

Orpheus who may be juſtly called the firſt 
teacher of Polytheiſm afterwards delivered to 
his fon Muſzus, and to the reſt of his allied 
auditors, a very different doctrine, wherein he 
thus declares his belief of the one only God. 


Cloſe ſhut your gates, yunhallow'd and profane, 
Juſtice allows you not my ſacred ſound; 


But 


( 25 J 

But thou Latona's ſon, Muſeus, hear 

ruths yet untold: what thou haſt learnt before 
Of ages yet to come is all a falſhood; 
yp to the word divine, on that lay hold, 
By that thy mind enlighten and thy paths 
Dire# : with reverential eye behold _. 
The world's great King, the ſelf exiſtent One; 
By him all things created were ; and he 
Pervades them all, all-ſeeing yet unſeen. 
From him all good deſcends to man, and yet 
The formidable ſword and bitter grief 
Are ſharper rods in his all-ruling hand. 
He is the king ſupreme, none reigns but he: 
Beyond the limits of the human eye. 
On clouds moſt gloriouſly array'd he fits : 
His throne of pureſt gal; around him all 
The ſtarry firmament reſplendent ſhines. 
He ballances the ocean in his hand ; 
His foot-flool makes the earth; at his approach 
Old ocean riſes from his ouzy bed, 
The lofty mountains bend their tow'ring tops, 
And rapid rivers ſtop their rowling ſtream. 


In another place he expreſſes himſelf thus, 
Fave, Bacchns, Pluto, yea Latona's fon 
With other diff "rent gods needleſs to name 


Each one's a Deity, but in one word 
The God ſupreme is all and in them all. 


And in his oaths his words are theſe, 


D By 


E 
By heav'n the work of the great God T fwenr 
T fewear by th' Father's voice which firſt he ave 


. When he this world in conſuit with himſelf 
Securely fix'd. 


What he here means by the Father's woice 
which firſt he gave, is plain, namely the word 
of God; That word by which God made the 
heaven 5 the earth and all the creation, as the 
divine writings of theſe holy men inform us; 
from which writings, when in Egypt, Orpheus in 
ſome meaſure underſtood how the whole crea- 
tion was made; therefore when he faith, “ I 
” ſwear by the Father's voice which firſt he 

„gave, he immediately ſubjoineth, “ When 
ge this world in conſult with himſelf ſecure- 
« ly fix d: In which place he calls word by 
the name of voice only for the poetical meaſure 
of his verſe ; this is plain, becauſe a little before 
where his verle allows it, he expreſsly calls it 
word, thus, | 


Lot to the word divine on that lay hold. 


Let us now turn our thoughts to what the 
antient H/ teacheth in her oracles concerning 

the one only God, of whom Plato and Ariſto- 
phanes with many others ſpeak, as of one divine- 
ly inſpired: now ſhe in her oracles delivereth 


herſelf thus, 
One 


E 
One God ſupreme there is, and he's alone : 


He's infinite: He's the ingen'rate one. 


* To his all- potent arm-all things ſubmit; 
All things ly open to his piercing eye, 
Yet fight of him no mortal eye ſuſtains, 

& Again thus, 

0 We greatly wand red from the ways of God, 


When we the workmanſhip of man rever d, 
2: Boing the knee to ſenſleſs ſtocks or ſtones, 


+ Sculptur'd to gods or ſculptur'd to frail men, 

l In another place thus, | 

; All thoſe ſhall happi 5 the earth poſſeſs, 

7 Who ftrive with virtue and with cordial love 

f Their God to pleaſe; and more delight in theſe 
: Then in the pleaſures of the groſſer ſenſe ; 

x Who ſeek the glory of the one great God, 


But temples and their a/tars dſregard. 
If fill d with dumb and ſenſleſe Images 
Or Vittims welt ring in their blood and gore, 


thus the ſybil. But the poct Homer emulat- 
ing the ſentiments which Orpheus firſt enter- 
tain'd runs into polytheiſm. and leaſt he 
ſhould in any thing differ from Orpheus's man- 
ner of writing, he abuſes his poetical indulg- 
ence, fabulouſly recounting many gods. Yea 
he ſo ſtudiouſly ſets Orpheus for his pattern 
that he betrays wr ſervile imitation of = in 
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his very firſt line: For ee Orpheus be 
gins thus, | 


The direful wrath of fruitful Ceres ſing 
O heavenly goddeſs. © 


Homer begins thus, 


The direful wrath of greit Achilles ſing 
O heavenly Goddeſs. 


| Whence it ſeems to me, that he choſe rather 
to ſtretch the due meaſure of his verſe, than not 
invocate, like Orpheus, the name of ſome Deity. 
But Hon er afterwards with great judgment 
and clearneſs expreſſeth his own opinion of the 
one God, ſaying in the perſon of Phenix to 
Achilles has, 


No not though God himſelf would me reſtore 


The bloom I boaſted and the port ] bore. 
V.. ix. 445» 


where * the pronoun bimſelf he very fully 
denotes the one only God. Again in the perſon 


of Ulyſſes he thus :ddreſleth the Grecian hoſts 


No good &er came from democratick rule, 
Let one be king. 


and to ſhew the diſadvantages of a republican 
government. he recounts to them what wars and 


bloodſhed, what popular factions and conſpi- 
racies 


[29 ] 
racies they had been conſtantly haraſſed with 
on that account: whereas faith he, monarchy 
is generally ſettled and peaceable. Thus far 
Homer. 
Or would you have teſtimonies from the 


ſtage of the one true God, then hear Sophocles. 


With other truths, theſe alſo I profeſs : 

There is one God; and he the heavens made; 
He form'd the ſpacious earth: The rolling ſeas 

And bluſ ring winds acknowledge him their Lord. 

But we deluded mortals greatly fwerve, 

We groſly wander from the ways of God 

When Te to ſenſeleſs idols homage pay 

Bowing to iv'ry or to golden gods, 

And with our incenſe make their altars ſmoke, 

Reſting well pleas'd with pious duty pay'd. 
Thus Sophocles. 


Pythagoras the ſon of Mneſarchus (who in- 
ſtilled his philoſophick ſentiments in myſterious 
repreſentations, as the writers of his life make 
appear) he alſo entertained notions of the one 
God worthy of his travels into Egypt; for ſay- 
ing that the monad is the beginning of all 
things, and fountain of all good, he therein 
allegorically taught the exiſtence of ſuch a Deity 
as is the ſole monarch of the univerſe. It is 
plain that this was Pythagoras's meaning, be- 
cauſe he makes a great difference between the 
monad and one: the monad he makes to bear 
reference to things comprehended by the in- 
tellect 


1 
tellect, but the one to refer to numbers. But 
you have his opinion farther illuſtrated by him- 
ſelf in theſe words: God is not one as ſome 
« imagine, one in diſtinction from the orna- 
* mented world, dut one as containing the 
« whole in himſelf, viewing as from the center 
all formations; the combination of all ages; 
<« the ſpring of all power and efficient of all 
„works; the firſt principle of all things: He 
js one light in heaven, Father of all, mind 
and ſoul of the univerſe, motion of all the 
« ſpheres.” Thus Pythagoras. 
And Plato having learnt, as it would ſeem, from 
Moſes and the prophets the knowledge of the one 
only God when he was in Egypt, yet fearing the . 
fate of Socrates and the draught of - hemlock, 
(that he might not excite another Anitus or 
Melitus to become his accuſers alſo to the A- 
thenian State, ſaying, Plato is a turbulent and 
ſeditious perſon not acknowledging the gods 
whom the city reverenceth,) harangueth on 
the gods in terms full of darkneſs and ambi- 
guity ; adapting his diſcourſe ſo as ſeemingly 
to acknowledge gods to thoſe who believed in 
them, which yet could eaſily be interpreted 
otherwiſe by ſuch as diſbelieved their being 
gods. This is very eaſily deduced from what 
he declares concerning them: for having firſt 
laid it down-as an axiom, That whatever is made 
is mortal, he afterwards calls the gods, made 
gods : for when he maintains that all things had 


their beginning from God and Matter, he muſt - 
neceſlarily 


* ] 

neceflarily acknowledge that the gods are made 
of matter; and if of matter, which he calls the 
origin of evil, he then leaves it to ſuch as 
are wiſe enough to draw the inference, to reflect 
on what kind of gods thoſe are which are for- 
med of matter. And this is the reaſon why 
Plato calls matter ingencrate; for if he did o- 
ther wiſe, he would ſeem to make God the crea- 
tor of evil. And Plato ſpeaks of gods formed 
by God in theſe words, © Gods of thoſe gods 
whom I have formed.” But it appears that he 
himſelf had right notions of the God that tru- 
ly exiſts: for hearing in Egypt that God nam- 
ed himſelf to Moſes by I am that I am when 
he was about to ſend him to the Hebrews ; he 
knew that God did not thereby declare his pe- 
culiar name, ſeeing it is impoſſible for any pro- 
per name to be afcribed to God: for names 
are given to diſtinguiſh the nature and differences 
of things, which are many and various; but 
for God there was none found to give him a 
name, neither did he think it proper to name 
himſelf who is the one only felt exiſtent Being, 
as he teſtifieth by his prophets faying, I an: 
the firſt and the laſt, and beſides me there is 10 
God. Wherefore, as I ſaid before, God in 
ſending Moſes to the Hebrews calls himſelf by 
no name, and yet by the uſe of one partieiple 
he myſteriouſly ſhews himſelf to be the one 
only God: for when he ſaith, I am that I am, 
he manifeſtly diſtinguiſheth himſelf who is from 
"thoſe who are not; that they who were for- 

| merly 
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merly in error, might underſtand that they did 


not ſerve gods that had, but gods that had not 
exiſtence. 

And whereas God knew that the firſt race of 
men were not unmindful of that old deception 
of their forefathers, whereby the Devil, that ene- 
my of mankind, counſelled them to go aſtray, 


ſay ing unto them, © If ye will hearken unto me in 


* not obeying the commandment of God, then 
&* ſhall ye be as gods yourſelves.” Here cal- 
ling what had no exiſtence gods, that thoſe 
men, by ſuppoſing there were other gods, 
might believe themſelves capable of being made 
gods alſo. Wherefore God ſaid unto Moſes, 
Jam that I am that by the word am he might 


put a difference between himſelf that had, and 


thoſe gods that had no cxiſtence. But theſe 


men,  hearkening to the Devil their deceiver, 
and daring to diſobey God, were driven out of 
Paradiſe: yet ſtill remembering to have heard 


of gods, and being no more inſtructed of God 


that there was none beſides himſelf, (for it 


did not ſeem fit to teach thoſe men any more 
who had not kept their firſt commandment, 
which yet was ſo eaſy for them to have kept, 
but to bring a juſt judgement upon them ;) 


theſe men. I ſay, being caſt out of Paradiſe, 


and ſuppoſing they were caſt out for their dif- 


obedience only, and not alſo for their belief 


of gods which had no exiſtence, tranſmitted 


this mention of gods to their poſterity. So that 
| this 
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this firſt falſe notion of polytheiſm took its be- 
ginning from that Father of lieec. 
Now God, ſeeing this falſe notion of many 
gods ſpread like an epidemical diſeaſe, tarough 
the minds of men, and deſirous to aboliſh and 
root it out, when he firſt appeared to Moſes, 
called himſelf the I am that I am. It being, 
as I ſuppoſe, abſolutely neceſſary for him who 
was to become a prince and ruler of, the He- 
brew nation, to be firſt of all rightly inſtructed 
in the knowledge of the one God. Wherefore 
when God firſt appeared unto Moſes, (as far as 
it was poſſible for God to appear unto man) 
he ſaid unto him, I am that I am: and in ſend- 
ing him to the Hebrews, he ſaid unte him, 
Thus ſhalt thou ſay unto them, I am hath ſent 
ne unto og. wal Feil ar ing lata 
Plato, learning theſe things in Egypt; was 
greatly pleaſed with what was thus ſpoken con- 
cerning the one God: yet through fear of the 
Areopagus he did not think it ſafe to mention 
the name of Moſes to the Athenians, - becauſe 
he inſtructed men in the knowledge of the one 
only God: Therefore in his Timæus wherein 
he undertakes to treat of divine matters with 
the greateſt accuracy, though he writes of God 
as Moſes doth, yet he relates it not as What he 
had learnt in Egypt, but as if entirely from 
the intelligence of his own mind. His words 
are theſe: It is my opinion that our: firſt en- 
gquiry ought to be; What is that Being which 
* js from eternity and never was made? and 
- E allo 
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4 alſo, What that Being is which was made, 
© but is never of itſelt?“ Doth not this © ye | 
| Greeks, appear the ſame thing to diſcerning 
minds, only differing in the manner of ex- 
preſſing one particle. What Moſes calls the 
I am, Plato calls That that is: both of whoſe 
expreſſions are plainly applicable to the eternal 
God: for he is that Being which always exiſts 
and was never made. | | 
But let us now diligently examine into the | 
other - queſtion namely, What that Being is, | 
which is oppoſed to that which always is; | 
concerning which Plato faith, © Let us enquire | 
* What that Being is which was made but 1s 
* never of itſelf ?” And here we find him very 
plainly and clearly pronouncing that to be 
eternal which is ingenerate, and thoſe which 
are generated or formed (according to what he 
faith is ſpoken of them, © Gods of thoſe gods | 
whom 1 have formed”) to be generating and | 
periſhing. For this is plainly his ſentiment 
from his following declaration; © It is my opi- | 
| 


nion our firſt enquiry ought to be, What is 

that Being which is from eternity and never 

was made? and alſo, What that Being is 
which was made, but is never of itſelt? The 
former may be conceived by the intellectual | 
faculty, as what agreeable to reaſon ak | 
ways ſubſiſts of itſelf. On the other hand, | 
What that Being is which was made yet ne- | 
L ver exiſts of itſelf; this can only be enter- | 
* tained in the imagination from corporeal | 


{cnle 


11 
„ ſenſe, as what is formable, periſhable and 
might never have been.“ Theſe words, to 
the judicious mind, beethüan the extirpation 
and extinction of all made gods. 

Nor will it be unneceſfary to remark here 
that Plato calls not his God a creator but a for- 
mer of the gods: which terms according to 
Plato himſelf, raiſe very different Ideas. A 
Creator being one that requires no materials, 
but who by his own inherent power and virtue, 
creates the Being created: whereas a Former 
& Maker) is one who taketh his ability of 
ormation from materials given him, of rs 
he conſtructs his work. 

But perhaps ſome, who are unwilling to de- 
part from the religion of polytheiſm, may ſay 
that the maker of the gods ſaid unto the gods 
whom he had made, thus, Inaſmuch as you 
are made, you are not immortal, nor whol- 
ly indiſſoluble: but yet you ſhall not be diſ- 
4 ſolved, nor undergo death's fatal power; for 
this is my will towards you, and that is the 

*« greateſt and ſtrongelt ſecurity.” But what a 
ſtrong inſtance is this of Plato's dread ot the 
worſhipers of many gods, when he thus intro- 
duceth his maker of gods aſſerting things fo 
contradiory ! Before, he had introduced him 
declaring that Whatſoever is made is corrup- 
* tible,” but now declaring the contrary. He 
conſiders not that hereby he can never free 
himſelf from the imputation of falſhood. For 
it is either falſe which he ſaid before“ That 
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„ whatever is made is corruptible,” or now 
when he pronounceth of ſome things made, 
That they are free from it.” roi oi” + 
If it neceſſarily follows, that whatſover is 
made is corruptible, according to his firſt aſſer- 
tion, How can he here grant a poſſible impoſ- 
ſibility? It is in vain then for Plato to gratify 
his making-God with a power which, accord- 
ing to the Demiurgus himſelf, it is impoſſible 
for him to have: Vet this he doth when he 
makes his Demiurgus in one place aſſert, That 
whatever is made of matter is corruptible, and 
again to pronounce of ſome things made by 
him, that they are incorruptible, and indiſſo- 
luble: for the — which ac- 
cording to his opinion is ingenerate, cotempo- 
rary and cocval with his forming-God, would 
ſeem to reſiſt any ſuch will; for he who did 
not create a thing can have no power to cauſe its 
non-exiſtence ; nor can any reſtraint be put 
upon that which, by the neceſſity of its own 
nature is free and independent. 
Plato himſelf was very ſenſible of this when he 
wrote, We are neceſſarily obliged to acknow- 
* ledge that no reſtraint can be put upon God.” 
And why doth Plato eject Homer from his 
commonwealth, but -becauſe he introduceth 
Phænix in his embaſſy to Achilles addreſſing 
him thus, The gods themſelves are flexible,” 
although it is certain that Homer ſpeaks not 
here of the king, or, as Plato repreſents him, 
the maker of the gods, but of certain gods, ſuch 


as 


(LV 3 
as among the Greeks are very numerous, as we 
may learn from Plato himſelf ſaying, Gods 
of gods.” For Homer, in a beautiful connexion 
through his whole poem, always attributes to the 
one ſupreme God, power and dominion over all. 
He accounts all the other gods ſo far inferiour 
to his divinity as only fit to be ranked among 


men: whence he introduceth Uylfles inveighing 
againſt Hector to Achilles thus, 


Truſting in Fove he madly ruſhes un, 
Of Gods or men regardleſs. 


From which paſſage I think it plain that Ho- 
mer, as well as Plato, had learnt in Egypt the 
knowledge of the one God, having this before 
his eyes: He that truſteth in God hath nothing 
elſe to fear. | 

The ſame Poet, in another paſſage of equal 
ſignificancy, points out the true God: for what 
Plato expreſſeth in a verb, enquiring © What 
that Being is which is from eternity and never 
was made,” that doth Homer expreſs by a pro- 
noun: this I think is plainly deſigned in Phenix's 
ſpeech to Achilles, thus. 


No. nor the). God himſelf ould me reſtore 


The bloom I boaſted and the port ] bore, 
e Il. ix. 445. 


For the pronoun him/e!f” here points out the 
one only exiſtent God. oe 


'The 
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The fame is alſo ſignified by the Oracle's 
anfwer concerning the Hebrew-Chaldeans to 
the” perſon conſulting, © Were ever any men 
born in the true religion and which anſwer 
you acknowledge to be thus, 


Childeans'Heber's race are only wiſe; 
For they in holy worſhip reverence 


The ſelf” originated God and king. 


But how came the philoſopher to accuſe the 
poet for ſaying © The gods are flexible” when 
Homer ſpoke this for our comfort, and theſe 
words imply it? Onght not all men to forſake 
their fins and repent, who by prayers and ſacri- 
fices ſeek to propitiate the Deity? But how ſhall 
they, who imayine the Deity inflexible, ever 
reſolve to repent and break off their ſins, ſince 
they can expect no fruit of repentance ? 

Or why ſhould the philoſopher condemn the 
poet for ſaying, © The gods themſelves are fle- 

xible, when himfſclt introduceth his maker 
of gods of fo wavering a mind as to affert of 
the ſame gods, that they are moftal, and apain 
that they are immortal? | 
Nor doth Plato ſpeak thus chers 

only of the matter of which he faith they are 
neceſſarily made: For he ſometimes calls mat- 
ter ingenerate, and ſometimes generated: He 
neither reflects that by making his Demiurgus 
of ſuch variable ſentiments, he involves him in 


the fame crime of which he accuſeth Homer ; 
nor 


( 3p J 
nor that Homer ſpeaks. of his ſupreme God 
in a manner the reverſe to what he accuſeth 
him, where he introduceth Jove praking] of 
himſelf, thus, 


The nod that ratifies the will divine, 
- The faithful fix d irrevocable ſign. 


From all which one cannot but conclude, 
that Plato uttered all theſe contradictions con- 
cerning the gods, contrary to his own ſenſe of 
things, and entirely through fear of the em- 
bracers of polytheiſm: and that when he jud- 
ged it neceſſary to relate what he had 3 
from Moſes and the prophets concerning the 
one God, theſe things he couch'd in myſterious 
expreſſions, ſuch as might only inſinuate his 

opinion to the worſhippers of the true God. 
And Plato was delighted with that 1 
of God to Moſes, I am that I am: and contem- 
plating much upon that ſhort ſentence, all 
comprized in one verb, he underſtood that 
God, willing to ſignifie to Moſes his own eter- 
nity, called himſelf the I am that I am: by the 
Jam manifeſting his triunity of exiſtence I am, 
he that was; J am he that is; I am, he that is 
to come. Plato alſo intimates a long duration 
of time to his made Being, though ſpeaking 
of it, he calls it That that never is; for the 
never is not ſpoken in reference to the time 
paſt, as ſome imagine, but with reſpect to the 
time to come: for this point hath been exactly 
conſidered 


the uſe of letters whereby 
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But when Plato was; defiravs- to explain Me 
the ignorant what was myſteriouſly ſpoken-of 
the eternity of God by the I am, he thus com- 
ments upon it: God himſelf, according to 
«© the antient Word, fills Infinity; he poſleſ- 
« ſeth the beginning, the end, and the preſent 
« of all.) It cannot here be doubted but by 


the antient Word he means the Law of Moſes; 


yet durſt not mention Moſes's name for fear 
of the hemlock. He knew that the Grecians 
deteſted the doctrine of Moſes, yet by appeal 


ing to the antient Word, he plainly points him 


out: for his was the firſt and moſt antient law, 
as hath been already demonſtrated from Dio- 
dorus and the other hiſtorians. Diodorus ex- 
reſly aſſerts, that he was the firſt of all legiſ- 
— 4 and that before the recs found out 
write any of 
their hiſtorical accounts. Think it not ſtrange 
therefore if Plato, inſtructed by Moſes, wrote 
in this manner on the eternity of God. 
You may alſo obſerve him myſtically FW 
ing from the only true God, that true know- 


ledge of firit principles which is in the prophe- 
tick writings: for in his Timæus, diſputing of 
flirſt principles, he writeth- thus, We, of ne- 


ceſſity following the moſt probable reaſons, 


have made our eonjectures of the beginning 


* of Fire and other Elements, but their be- 


* ginning is well known to the God who is in 
* heaven 
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heaven, and to theſe men whom he loveth.“ 
But what other men than Moſes and the other 
prophets can Plato be here ſuppoſed to point 
out? : 

It muſt likewiſe have been from a peruſal of 
the prophetick writings, and learning from 
them the doctrine of a judgment to come, that 
Plato lectureth thus in his firſt book of his com- 
monwealth; When any one thinks himſelf 
at the point of death, he is then ſeized with 
* a fear and deep concern about things which 
before had given him little trouble: theſe ru- 
5 mours of puniſhments inflicted in the infer- 
* nal regions, for crimes committed, which 
© befote he only turned into ridicule, now 
greatly perplex his mind, leaſt they ſhould all 
prove real and true: He now, either by rea- 
* fon of the 'infirmities of old age, or alſo from 
apprehenſions of the nearer approach of theſe 
things, looks more natrowly into them and, 
being full of ſuſpicion and fear, calls himſelf 
to an account, and examines if he has done 
* any injuſtice to any man: and if he finds 
© his paſt life full of iniquity, that man, like 
children, frequently ſtarts in his ſleep, he is 
* terrified, and lives in deſpair. But the man, 
* who is conſcious to himſelf of no injuſtice, 
partakes of all that ſweetneſs of hope which 
* Pindar very aptly calls the comfortable 
* nurſe of oldlage. O Socrates, Pindar ſpoke 
* very graciouſly when he ſaid this: the man, 
ho leads a righteous and holy life, hath a 
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4 Fel hope ſpringing up in him which rejoi- 


* ceth his heart, and nouriſheth his old age: 


an hope which greatly ſways the buſy mind 
* of men.” 

Thus Plato in the firſt book of his common- 
wealth; but in the tenth book he is yet more 
plain in what he had learnt from the ſcriptures 
concerning a judgment to come. Notwithſtan- 
ding, through fear of the Grecians, he deli- 
vers it not as what he had learned from the 
prophets, but as what he pretends to have heard 
from one ſlain in battle (ſuch an one as he ſeems 
to have formed to himſelf) who on the twelfth 
day revived, when laid on his funeral-pile in or- 
der to his interment, and then revealed what 
follows. Plato ſpeaks of this man thus. The 
* man ſaid, he was preſent when one enquired 
“of another, Where is Arideus the great? 
(Nov this Aridzus had been a tyrant of a city 
* in Pamphilia, and, as was reported, had 
© murdered both his aged father and his elder 
* brother, and had morcover committed many 
© grievous crimes;) The enquirer, as the man 
* ſaid, was anſwered, He never appeared here, 
„nor will he ever come to this place: That 
* among other direful objects, he ſaid, this one 
I preſented itſelt. On our return, as we ap- 
proached the gate, on a ſudden we perceived, 
* among thoſe who had ſuffered divers tor- 
ments, Aridæus and many other tyrants, 
* and many private perſons alſo who had com- 


* mitted flagitious crimes. Theſe now ex- 
pected 


\ 
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pected to return; but the gate (which hide- 
© ouſly. bellows out againſt all thoſe whoſe 
* wickedneſs had been incurable, it any 
* ſuch attempt to return before they have ſuf- 
* ficiently attoned for their crimes,) bellowed 
out againſt them and would not receive them. 
Then terrible men, whoſe aſpect was fierce 
* and glaring, on hearing the dreadful roar; 
* immediately ruſh forth and ſeparating the 
© reſt, conducted them forth: But binding Ari- 
„ dzus and others, head, fect and hands toge- 
* ther, they threw them down, tore the ſkin 
* from their fleſh, and drag'd them forth along 
* the way over briars and thorns, in that dou- 
* bled poſture, proclaiming to all preſent the 
* crimes for which they were thus puniſhed, 
and thus caſt them down into Tartarus. And 
* he affirmed, That although horrour was pre- 
* ſented to them in all ſhapes and forms, yet 
* this exceeded all the reſt; if on their return 
the gate bellowed out upon any: as on the 
* other hand, no happineſs can be equally felt 
* with theirs whom it ſilently emits. And 
** ſaid, as there, the wicked are in this manner 
* juſtly puniſhed ; fo in that place there are op- 
* polite rewards for the righteous.” 

Now from this I infer, that Plato had not 
only learnt from the holy ſcriptures, the do- 
ctrine of a judgment to come, but alſo the 
doctrine of a reſurrection which you Grecians 
reject. For to ſpeak of the foul as condemn'd 


in a body, can imply no leſs than the belief of 
F 2 the 
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the reſurrection of the body. How could Ari- 
dæus and the reſt ſuffer a puniſhment of this 
nature in hell, when they left their bodies, 
head, hands, feet and ſkin upon the earth? 
Will they ſay the ſoul hath head, hands, feet 
and ſkin? Plato then muſt have received in 
Egypt, from the teſtimony of the prophets, 
the doctrine of the reſurrection of the body, 
and here teacheth that the ſoul is to be judge 
with it. | 

And not only Plato but Homer likewiſe 
learnt in Egypt the fame doctrine: for Ulyſſes 
faith, it was revealed by necromancy to 
Alcinous that Tytius was puniſhed thus, 


There Tytius large and long; in fetters bound, 
O'erſpreads nine acres of infernal ground; 
Two rav nous vultures, furious for their food, 
Scream ver the fiend, and riot in his blood, 
Tnceſsant gore the liver in his breaſt, 
Thiimmortal liver grows, and gives th'immor- 


tal. feaſt, 


Odys. xii. 640, 


Now it is certain, liver is not a pro of the 
ſoul but of the body. 5 
That Homer was in Egypt, and tranſmit- 
ted what he had learnt there through the whole 
of his works, is fully ſhewn by that moſt emi- 
nent hiſtorian Diodorus: He tells us that in 
Egypt Homer learnt that Hellen brought with 
her to Sparta the Nepenthe, which is a-plea- 
fant 
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ſant potion tauſing the unfortunate to forget 
all their calamities. This Nepeuthe Hellen 
received from Polydamna the wife of Theon; 
and with this, in the preſence of Telemachus. 
ſne uſed to aſſwage her bitter grief on the ac- 
count of Menelaus. He tells us that Homer 
gave Venus the epithet golden, becauſe he un- 
derſtood that in Egypt there was à place call- 
ed, the grove of the golden Venus, and the field 
F the golden Venus. But why do I mention 
theſe things? I mention them to ſhew that 
the poet interwove his poem with very many 
things which he had learnt from the prophe- 
tick writings: as firſt, the beginning of the 
creation is thus repreſented by Moſes. In 
the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth: Yea he made the Sun the Moon and 
the ſtars alſo.” This he learnt in Egypt, and 
pleaſed with this deſcription of the creation, 
he makes Vulcan form a repreſentation of it 
upon Achilles's ſhield, thus: 


There ſhone the image of” the maſter mind: 
There earth, there heav'n, there ocean he deſign d; 
Th unwearied ſun, the moon compleatly round; 
Theſtarry light that heav'n's b1gh convex crown'd: 
The Pleiads, Hyade, with the northern team; 
And great Orion more refulgent beam; 
To which around the axle of the ſky, 
The bear revolving points, his polden eye 

Still ſhines exalted on th'etherial plain, 
Nor bathes his blazing forebeud in the main. 

| I. xviii. a” . 
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To preſerve an idea of paradiſe, he forms 
Alcinous's garden after its pattern : making it 
like paradiſe always in a flouriſhing bloom, and 
always ripe with fruit, thus, 


Tall thriving trees confeſt the fruitful mold, 

The red'ning apple ripens here to gold, 

Here the blue fig with lucious juice derflows, 

With deeper red the full pomegranate glows, 

The branch here bends beneath the weighty pear, 

Aud verdant olives flouriſh round the year. 

The balmy ſpirit of the weſtern gale 

Eternal breaths on fruit untaught to fail ; 

Each dropping pear a following pear ſupplies, 

On apples, apples, figs on figs ariſe ; 

The ſame mild ſeaſon gives the blooms to blow 

The buds to harden and the fruit to grow ; 

Here ordered vines in equal ranks appear 

With all th'united labours of the year. 

Some to unload the fertile branches run, 

Some dry the blackning cluſters in the ſun. 

Others to tread the liguid harvefl join, 

The groaning preſſes foam with floods of wine : 

Here the vines in early flow'r deſcry'd 

Here grapes diſcolbur d on the ſunny fide 5 

Aud there in autumn's richeſt purple we 
5. 7. 
What can give a more lively imitation of 


Moſes's paradiſe than you here meet with? and 
if you turn your eyes to the building of the 


tower of Babel by which the men of that time 


thought to aſcend heaven, you may ſind an 
allegorical 
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allegorical repreſentation thereof in the perſons 
of Otus and Ephialtes, thus, 


Proud of their ſtrength and more than mortal ſize; 
The gods they challenge and affe# the ſkies ; 
Heav'd on Olympus tott ring Offa ſtood; 
On Oſſa Pelion nods with all his wood. 

Odys. 11. 


Hence Ephialtes, hence ſtern Otus ſprung 
More fierce than giants, more than giants ſtrong, 
Such were the youths! had they to manhood grown, 


Almighty Jove had trembled on his throne. 
Odys. 11. 


Moreover that enemy of mankind, caſt down 
from heaven, whom the holy ſcriptures call 
the Devil, a name given him from his accuſing 
and doing evil to man; him we find lively de- 
ſcribed by the poet, not indeed under the ſame 
name, yet by a name equally denoting the evil 
of his deeds, namely Ate (that is miſchief) 
Her the poet repreſents as caſt out of heaven 
by the Almighty, in a manner that ſeems only 
a tranſcript of the prophet Iſaiah, thus 


_ Grief” ſeiꝛ d the thunderer, by his oath engag d, 
Stung to the foul he forrow'd and he rag d, 
From his ambroſial head, where perch'd ſhe ſate, 
He ſnatch'd the fury-goddeſs of debate, 

' The dread, th'irrevocable oath he fevore 
Th' immortal ſeats ſhould ne er behold her more, 

And 
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Aud 1hirl'd her headlong dawn, for ever driu'ꝝ 
From bright Olympus and the ftarry heav'n: 
Thence to the nether world the fury fell, 


Ordain'd with mau cantentious race to dwell, 
I. xix. 125. 


And whence did Plato, after he had ſpoken 

of God and matter, take his notion of a third 

7 principle, calling it Idea, but from Moſes ? 

He learnt from Moſes's words the name of 

Ilea, but having no inſtructor, he could know 

nothing without much myſterious ſpeculation 
concerning the things of which Moſes ſpake. 

Moſes, according to what God had ſpoken 

to him concerning the tabernacle, writeth thus: 

According ta all that ] ſhew. thee, after the 

pattern of the tabernacle, and the pattern of all 

the inſtruments thereof, even fo ſhall ye make it. 

And again, Look that thou make it after the pattern 

that was ſhewed thee in the mount, And a little 

after: According to the form and faſhion which I 

ſhewed thee in the mount, even ſo ſhalt thou make it. 

Plato, meeting with theſe words, and not fully 

weighing them, imagined that Idea was ſome 

real and diſtin& exiſtence, and that prior to its 

being made a ſenſible object, and accordingly 

he often calls it the pattern according to which 

all things are made; being induced thereunto 

| becauſe Moſes, ſpeaking of the tabernacle, faith 

=. he was directed in its formation thus, Lok that 

| thou make it according ta the form ſhewed thee 

in the mount. 2 | 
Plato 
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Plato run into the ſame error with reſpect 
to the creation of the earth, heaven, and man. 
Becauſe Moſes wrote In the beginning God cre- 
ated the heaven and the earth; and ſubjoins 
And the earth was without form, and void: 
Plato ſuppoſed from that expreſſion The earth 
was, that this earth was ſpoken off as præ- 
exiſting, becauſe Moſes faith concerning it; 
The earth was without form, and void. And 
whereas Moſes faith, God created the heaven 
and the earth; Plato ſuppoſed that Moſes thereby 
meant, that the earth was then made into a 
ſenſible object which before præexiſted in idea. 

Plato had the ſame miſtaken notion of hea- 
ven: the created heaven which Moſes calls Fir- 
mament, he thought was then only made per- 
ceptible to ſenſe; but that there was another 
ideal heaven, and that the prophet ſpoke of this 
ideal heaven when he faith, The heaven of 
heavens is the Lord's, but the earth hath he gi- 
ven to the children of men. 

In like manner did Plato err as to man. 
Moſes makes a former mention of man, bur 
records not his formation until after that of 
many other creatures, then he faith, And God 
made man of the duſt of the earth: hence Plato 
concluded, that as the name of man was for- 
merly mentioned, he muſt have had an ex- 
iſtence prior to that formation: and that he, 
who was afterwards made of the duſt of the 
earth, was made according to that præexiſtent 


form. 
a G Homer 
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Homer likewiſe underſtood from the holy 
ſcriptures, that man was made of the duſt of 
the carth, and calls Hector's body dead earth. 
And whereas it is ſaid, Duſt thou art, and to 
duſt ſhalt thou return: he faith of Achilles drag- 
ging the dead body of Hector, thus 


Lo how his rage diſboneſt drags along 
 Hettor's dead earth inſenſible of wrong ! 


I. XXIV. 49. 


In another place he introduceth Menelaus 
chiding thoſe who were averſe to Hector's chal- 
lenge to the ſingle combat, thus 


Go then, reſolve to earth from whence ye grew, 
A heartleſs, ſpiritleſs, inglorious crew! _ 

Be what ' ye ſeem inanimated clay! 7 
| | I. vii. 99. 
In his exceſs of paſſion thus wiſhing them all 
reduced to earth their antient and firſt ſtate. 
| Homer and Plato learning theſe things from 
the old Egyptian records, thus tranſmitted 
them in their own writings. Or who taught 
Plato to ſay that Jupiter rides in the heavens 
on a flying chariot? Was it not from the holy 
ſcriptures thus deſcribing the Cherubim? When 
the glory of the Lord departed from the threſhold 
of the houſe and ſtood over the Cherubims : then 
did the Cherubims lift up their wings, and the 
wheels beſides them; and the glory of the God 
of Iſrael was over them above. It was this in- 
| ſpired 
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ſpired the eloquent Plato and made him cry out 
in rapture, 


Great Jove his flying chariot drives 
Above the azure ſky ! 


Whence could Plato receive ſuch ſentiments 
if not from Moſes and the prophets? Or 
whence drew he notions of God's exiſting in a 
fiery eflence? Was it not from the third book 
of the kings, where it is written: But the 
Lord as not in the wind: and after the wind 
an earthquake: but the Lord was not in the 
earthquake : and after the earthquake a fire; 
but the Lord was not in the fire; and after the 
fire @ ſtill ſmall voice. Theſe words holy men 
ought to meditate upon with ſtudy and deep 
contemplation: but Plato not ſufficiently weigh- 
ing them ſuppoſed God was a fiery eflence. 

And he who diligently attends him further 
will find that the gift of God, which the ſa- 
cred ſcriptures call the Holy Spirit, is alſo 
ſpoken of by Plato in his Menon but un- 
der a different name: For though he durſt not 
call this gift of God, the Holy Spirit, leſt, 
following the doctrine of the prophets, he 
ſhould ſeem an enemy to the Greeks; yet he 
confeſſeth it to be a gift from God, calling it 
not indeed [Holy Spirit but by the name of 
virtue. In his book of reminiſcence he aſks 
Menon theſe queſtions about Virtue, Is 
virtue acquired by inſtruction? Or is it ac- 
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* quired by practice? Or is it neither acquired 
by practice or inſtruction but comes by na- 
ture, or comes it ſome other way?” Then 
he determines thus: © After all our reaſoning 
upon this ſubject, if we rightly diſcuſs it, we 
„ ſhall own, that virtue is neither the work of 
* nature, or of education, but that thoſe 
* who obtain it, obtain it by a divine decree; 
yet not without regard had to the mind of 
* the receiver.” | 

What Plato had thus learnt from the pro- 
22 concerning the Holy Spirit, that he plain- 
y transferred to the name of Virtue. And 
in like manner as the holy prophets ſay this 
ſame Spirit is divided into ſeven Spirits, fo 
doth Plato ſay, this one and the ſame Virtue, 
as he calls it, is divided into four virtues. 
Though he never names Holy Spirit, yet in an 
allegorical way he attributes to his Virtue the 
ſame things which the prophets had declared 
of the Holy Spirit. For in the concluſion of 
his ſpeech to Menon, he faith, © From our 
* reaſoning, O Menon, it appears that thoſe 
© who obtain virtue, obtain it by a divine de- 
* cree: but we ſhall then more perfectly un- 
* derſtand what way it is conveyed to man, 
after we ſhall ſirſt throughly examine where- 
© in its nature conſiſts.” 

You ſee he avoids calling that Gift of heaven 
by any other name than that of virtue, and 
yet makes it a diſpute, if that or ſome other 
be a proper name for it: (till fearing to call it 

an 
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an Holy Spirit, leſt he ſhould be reputed a diſ- 
ciple of the prophets. 

Or whence came Plato to this knowledge, 
Time had its beginning with the heavens? for 
his words are, Time is of equal date with 
heaven, that taking their beginning together, 
they may together be diſſolved, when the 
time of their diſſolution is come.” Did not 
he learn this from the facred books of Moſes? 
He knew that the origin of time had its ſource 
from the conſtituting of days, months and 
years: and that when the firit day was conſti- 
tuted according to the heavens, then was the 
beginning of time: according to what Moſes 
wrote, Iu the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth; who a little after adds, And 
the evening and the morni ng were the firſt day. 
But Plato doth not ſay the day was created 
with the heavens, leſt he ſhould ſeem a diſciple 
of Moſes, and fall under the cenſure of the 
Athenians ; yet he calls a day time, therein de- 
noting a part by the whole. 

Or whence took Plato his opinion of the 
diſſolution of the heavens but from the pro- 
phets whom he ſo underſtood? 

Or'how ſhall we account for the origin of 
Images? why were the firſt makers of your 
gods induced to make them after the likeneſs 
of men? was it not becauſe they took thoſe 
notions from the holy ſcripture? it was be- 
cauſe, in the books of Moſes, God is recorded 
faying, Let us make man in our image, after 

our 
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our likeneſs. This being the ſame as to fay, 
men are in ſhape like unto God: they hence 
began to form their gods, imagining that they 
gave them a divine farm or image by giving 
them an human, | | 

But why, O ye Grecians, have I undertaken 
to recount all theſe things? It is, that you 
may know how impoſſible it is for thoſe men 
to teach you the true religion, who could pro- 
duce none of theſe things themſelves, for which 
they have been had by you in ſuch admiration: 
Their ſentiments, are all borrowed from Moſes 
and the prophets, and only diſguiſed in types 
and allegories in their delivery of them. 

Is it not full time then, O Grecians, for 
you to be perſwaded from your own hiſtories, 
That Moſes and the other prophets lived in times 
long before the moſt antient of your wiſe men? 
ls it not time for you to quit thoſe antient 
errors of your forefathers, and to apply your» 
ſelves to the divine writings of the prophets, 
and learn from them the true religion? Theſe 
men ſtudied not the arts of rhetorick purely 
to gain belief; (means made uſe of by thoſe 
who would ſteal away the truth ;) but conten- 
ting themſelves with a ſimple narration, they 
made uſe of the very words and names of things, 
how ſimple ſoever they were; thereby relating, 
to thoſe who are willing to learn the true reli- 
gion, whatever the holy ſpirit then coming up- 
on them, directed them to relate. 


Wherefore 
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. Wherefore think it no ſhame to turn from 
the antient errors of theſe men, and from that 
mpouſneſs of expreſſion from which you 
k for ſo great advantage, and embrace 
what is truly profitable for you. | | 
You can never commit an offence againſt 
your anceſtors, if you are only deſirous of re- 
nouncing their errors, who are now, as is pro» 
bable in great affliction among the ſhades be- 
low, lamenting their former errors: Who, if 
they could ſpeak from thence, would now tell 
you what evils have come upon them ſince their 
departure hence, and how willing they are that 
you ſhould ſhun them. But ſeeing in your pre- 
ſent ſtate you can never be informed by them, 
nor ever be rightly inſtructed by thoſe who, 
pretending to philoſophiſe, deliver you ſuch a 
falſe philoſophy, it remains that, ſorſaking the 
deluſion of your forefathers, you attend to the 
prophecies of theſe holy men, (not expecting in 
them an elegant ' compoſition of words, for 
our religion confiſtsnot in words but in works,) 
and in them you ſhall find the words of eternal 

life. f 
But theſe men vainly invade the name of 
philoſophy, and are convicted of their ignerance, 
as themſelves are forced againſt their inclinations 
to confeſs, in that they not only fall into con- 
tentions with one another, but alſo produce 
opinions in one place quite contrary to their 
aſſertions in another: If the inveſtigation of 
truth be the whole deſign of philoſophy ; they 
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are not worthy the name of men who 
have not yet arrived at it. 

If Socrates, the wiſeſt of all your wife men, 
of whom your own Oracle gave this teſtimony, 
« Socrates exceeds all men in wiſdom,” If he 
confeſſeth that he knows nothing, why do 
thoſe who come after him profeſs a full know- 
ledge of all heavenly: things? Socrates faith men 
called him wiſe, becauſe when other men pretend 
to know things they were wholly ignorant of, 
he diſdained not to confeſs his ignorance of all 
things. His words are theſe, © For this ſmall 
60 be I ſeem the wiſeſt of men, | becauſe I 
do not think that I know what I know not.” 
Neither did Socrates ſpeak this ironically and 
out of an affected ignorance, as his manner of- 
ten was in converſation: for his laſt words, 
when going to priſon, ſufficiently teſtiſie with 
what truth and ſeriouſneſs of mind he confeſ- 
ſed his ignorance, thus, The time of our de- 
parture hence is at hand; I to my death, you 
to your former manner of life: but whether 

© yours or mine is the more deſirable condi- 
tion, that is only known to God.” Socrates 
bequeathed this his laſt ſpeech in the Areopa- 

8; then haſted-to priſon, in which he attri- 
— to God alone the knowledge of thoſe 
matters which are to us full of obſcurity: yet 
theſe his ſueceſſors, though ignorant of what 
pertains to themſelves on earth, pronounce as 
confidently of heavenly things as if they had 


ſeen them with their eyes. 
Ariſtole, 
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- Ariſtotle, as if he had ſeen farther into the 
heavens than Plato, faith, God is not in a fiery 
* eſſence as Plato faith, but that there is a fifth 
* z#thereal element in which God is.” And by 
the force of his eloquence he gains credit: yet 
this man, out of vexation and fret, put an end 
to his life becauſe he was not able to reſolve 
the ebbing and flowing of the Euripus, an arm 
of the ſea that waſhes Chalcis. 

Let no wiſe man then build his ſafety upon 
the eloquence of theſe men: rather according to 
the ſtory of old, let him ſtop his ears with wax 
againſt the melodious accents of theſe deſtrue- 
tive Syrens. Theſe men, baiting you with 
their eloquence, as with a delicious morſel, 
ſeem determined to ſeduce as many as they can 
from the true religion, herein imitating him 
who firſt ſeduced mankind into a notion of 
many Gods: Wherefore I carneſtly intreat you 
hearken not unto them, but apply yourſelves to 
the doctrine of our holy prophets. 

But if you yet have an averſion thereunto: 
If the ola ſuperſtition of your anceſtors be 
ſtill an obſtacle to your receiving the prophe- 
cies of theſe holy men, whereby alone you can 
be inſtructed in, that firſt leſſon of true piety, 
the knowledge of the one God: then at leaſt 
hearken to him who indeed at firſt taught you 
polytheiſm, but afterwards writ that uſeful 
and neceſſary recantation of that doctrine, as 
I have a little before related: Hearken 1 ſay, 
to Orpheus, and alſo to thoſe others who a- 
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gree with him in their notions of the one God: 
For it is an inſtance of divine providence over 
us, that our very adverſaries are forced to teſti- 
fie the truth of what our prophets have ſpoken 
of the one God; that, when the doctrine of 
polytheiſm is rejected by all, you may have 
freer acceſs to the truth. | 
Neither will it be difficult for you to lea 
the true religion in ſome meaſure from that an- 
tient Sybil, who, by a very powerful inſpira- 
tion, inſtructs you in her oracular reſponſes, 
and which come neareſt to the doctrine of the 
prophets. | | 
Of this Sybil it is reported that ſhe was dri- | 
ven out of Babylon: that ſhe was the daughter 
of Beroſus who wrote the hiſtory of the Chal- | 
deans:. that by ſome means or other, ſhe came 
and ſettled at Cumæ in Campania, fix miles 
from the hot baths at Baiæ, where ſhe deli- 
vered her oracles. And when we were at 
Cumæ, we ſaw the place, wherein was a pro- 
digious Baſilic all cut out of one ſtone, a ſtu- 
pendous and amazing work. Here this Sybil 
gave forth her oracles, as the people, from an 
unqueſtioned tradition of their forefathers, in- 
formed us. In the midft of this Baſilic were 
three ciſterns hewn out of the Baſilic itſelf, in 
which, being filled with water, the Sybil uſed 
to bath: then, ſlipping on her looſe garb, re- 
tired into the inmoſt receſs of the Baſilic, which 
alſo was cut out of the ſame ſtone; where fit- 
ting 


1 
ting on an exalted throne, ſhe delivered her 
oracles. N 

Many have made mention of this Sybil, as 
of an undoubted Oracle, particularly Plato in his 
Phædrus: for it ſeems to me that Plato, meet- 
ing with her oracles, aſcribed an inſpiration to 
the author. He ſaw her predictions accom- 
liſhed, and, ſtruck with admiration, in his 
k to Menon, ſpeaks in praiſe of the pro- 
pheteſs in this punctilious manner. If we 
* rightly account thoſe perſons divine who are 
* endowed with the gift of prophecy, are not 
* thoſe alſo inſpired and agitated by a divine 
* impulſe, and poſſeſſed of the God, who de- 
* clare many things about the moſt weighty 
* affairs very juſtly, at the ſame time not un- 
« derſtanding any of thoſe things whereof they 
66 then ſpeak.” 

It is very clear and evident that Plato in this 
had an eye te the Sybil's verſes: for ſhe had 
not, like the poets, a power to reviſe and cor- 
rect her own works, and thereby adjuſt them 
to poetical meaſures: but ſhe, in the very time 
of her inſpiration, finiſhed her prophecy; and 
the moment that that inflatus ceaſed, that mo- 
ment ſhe forgot all ſhe had ſaid; for which 
reaſon the meaſures of her verſes are not all of 
them entire. 

While we were. in this city our conductors 
ſhewed us the very places where the oracles 
were delivered by the propheteſs, and the bra- 
zen urn in which her relicts were depoſited: 
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and among other things they told us, as an un- 
doubted tradition from their anceſtors, that 
they who wrote down the oracles, being men 
of no letters, many times erred in the poetical 
meaſures,” from whence alſo aroſe that inaccu- 
racy in the verſes; that the propheteſs, when 
the inſpiration, by which ſhe was moved, 
ceaſed, being under an entire forgetfulneſs of 
what ſhe had ſpoken, and the men illiterate, the 
inaccuracy was irremediable: whence, it is plain, 
that Plato had an eye to the verſes of this Sy- 
bil, when ſpeaking 'of the Oracles he faid, 
2 They declare many things about the moſt 

« weighty affairs very juſtly, at the ſame time 
« underſtanding none of thoſe things of which 
they ſpeak.” 

Whetore, ye Greeks, ſeeing the true religion 
is neither found among the poets, nor in that 
kind of erudition ſo much eſteemed by you; 
ſet aſide thoſe nicer compoſitions whether in 
verſe or proſe, and, free from contentious diſ- 
poſitions, attend unto this Sybil's words, and 
conſider the good ſhe offers you in her clear 
revelation of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt: 
who, being the Word of God, and of power 
inſeparable from him, took our nature upon him, 
and the form of a man made after the image 
of God, and recalled to our minds the true 
religion of our forefathers, from which their 
children, at the inſtigation of the envious ſpirit, 
were turned aſide, and drawn to the worſhip 
of 1 — Gods. 1 
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And if any ſeruples ariſe in your minds a- 
bout the formation of man, believe thoſe whom 
you ſuppoſe you ought to hearken unto; and 
know this, that your Oracle, when requeſted 
ſo to do, ſung an hymn to the omnipotent 
God; and in the midſt of that hymn, faith 


Adam, the firſt man form'd, hir God him nant. 


This hymn is ſtill in the hands of many whom 
I myſelf know, and is a conviction of their er- 
ror who diſbelieve a truth ſo fully atteſted by all. 

Finally, O Grecians, unleſs you eſteem the 
deceitful repreſentation of the imaginary gods 
of theſe men, as more precious then your own 
ſalvation, hearken, as I ſaid before, to what that 
antient Sybil faith (whoſe books are preſerved 
throughout the world) of thoſe who are called 
gods, for ſhe inſtructs you, by a powerful in- 
ſpiration, in her oracles that they are no gods, 
and moreover clearly foretold the coming of our 
Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, and all thoſe things which 
he ſhould perform: for the knowledge of theſe 
things will be a neceſſary preparatory induction 
to the holy ſcriptures. | 

But if any do flill expect to be taught the 
knowledge of God from the antient philoſo- 
phers, as you call them, let them attend to 
what Hermes and Acmon ſay. Acmon in his 
diſcourſe on God, calls him, © A Being wholly 
© concealed from us,” Hermes fully and o- 
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ly profeſſes thus, © It is difficult to com- 
= nd God in our minds; or if we may 
* comprehend him in our mind, yet is it im- 
. * poſſible to (expreſs our Ideas of him,” 
Wherefore we muſt be every way convinced 
that we can come by no other means to the 
knowledge of God or the true religion than by 
the prophets. alone who inſtrut us by Inſpi- 
ration from God. 


St. 


r 
s. JUSTIN 


The PHiLosoPHER and MARTYR, his 
 - ſecond Exhortation to the GENTILES. 


HINK not, O Grecians, that my ſepa- 
ration from your religious Rites is with- 

out reaſon or without duely weighing the 
matter; for 1 found nothing holy or acceptable 
to God in them. The religious ſentiments of 
your poets, as they have ordered the matter, 
are ſo many records of unreſtrained madneſs 
and intemperance: and the man, who applies 
to the moſt eminent men among you for in- 
ſtruction, will find himſelf embarraſs'd under 
more difficulties than all other men. For 
your poets chiefly relate how Agamemnon by 
abetting the intemperance, . paſſions and 
ungoverned affections of his brother, diſdained 
not both to offer up his daughter a facrifice 
and to diſturb the peace of all Greece merely 
to ſregain Hellen who had been forcibly car- 
ried off by a fordid ſhepherd: That, in the 
courſe of this war Agamemnon, having taken 
many captives, was himſelf made a ſlave to the 
daughter of Chryſes; and how on Bryſcis's ac- 
count irreconcilable quarrels arofe between him 
and Achilles: How the ſwift-footed Achilles, 
who conquered Hector, and laid Troy in aſhes, 
was enflay'd by Polyxena and lain, himſelf 
| being 
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being made a love-potion-ſacrifice in the temple 
of Apollo, when he had laid aſide his celeſtial 
armour, and had deck'd himſelf in his marriage 
attire, his ſplendid ſponſalia. 

They tell you how Ulyſſes from ſtratagems 
acquired the fame of — * in wiſdom, yet 
gave a proof of his deficiency herein, in not 
daring to truſt to his wiſdom to ſtop his ears. 
when failing by the Syrens : They ell you that 
Ajax, the Fa of Telamon, the valiant wearer 

of the ſeven-fold ſhield, turned mad when the 
deciſion of Achilles's armour was given againſt 
hin i in favour of Ulyſſes. 

© Theſe are things f am not ſolicitous to be in- 
ſtructed in: it is not ſuch virtue that I deſire, 
therefore I give little attention to Homer's 
fables: for in all that rhapſody of both the 
Iliad and Odyſſey, one woman is the principal 
ſubject. 

"After Homer comes Heſiod, and he gives 
you an account of the ſource of time and origin 
of things. But who can aſſent to his trifling 
Theogony? Theſe poets tell you that Saturn 
was the ſon of Cælum: That he dethroned his 
father and aſſum'd the adminiſtration, who, 
fearing the ſame fate from his own children, 
determined to devour them all and to eat them; 
but that Jupiter, by a ſtratagem of the Cretians, 
was Stately conveyed away. and concealed, 


who afterwards bound his father in chains and 
divided the .monzrchy between himſelf and 


brethren ; that he aſſigned the dominion of the 
ca 
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fea to Neptune, gave Pluto the infernal regions, 
and kept the heavens to himſelf ? they tell you 
alſo that Pluto ſtole away Proſerpine; how 
Ceres wandered through the moſt deſolate 
Places in queſt of her daughter ; and that the 
lighted torches in her myſterics, viz the Eleu- 
ſinian, eternize the ſtory: How Neptune ra- 
viſhed Melanippe when ſhe came to draw water; 
how he alſo defiled no ſmall number of Nercids, 
all of whoſe names would be too tedious to 
enumerate. 

As to Jupiter, we find him an adulterer un- 
der many ſhapes; to gain Antiope he became 
a ſatyr; for Danae, a ſhower of gold; for 
Europa, he turned himſelf into a bull; for 
Leda he aſſumed the ſwan ; his love to Semele 
betrays both his lewdneſs and Juno's jealouly : 
to obtain the Phrygian Ganemede, he made 
him his cup bearer: ſuch was the behaviour 
of the ſons of Saturn. And even the far-fam'd 
ſon of Latona who profefled divination, falſi- 
fied his art, when he purſued Daphne to no 
purpoſe ; neither foretold he to Achilles his 
death, when one laid wait for it, although he 
conſulted him therein. 

I ſhall paſs by the maſculine behaviour of 
Minerva: the effeminacy of Bacchus, and the 
lewd life of Venus. 

Make known then, O Grecians, to Joe 
the laws of paricide, the puniſhments of adul- 
tery, and the diſgrace of paideraſty. Inform 
Minerva and Diana of the dutics proper to 
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women, and Bacchus of thoſe that belong to 
men, Can military accoutrements be any or- 
nament in female dreſs? Or what ſhall I ſay of 
the man who, in all the attire and decorations 
of women, with all the ſoftneſſes of muſick 
celebrates in the aſſemblies of women the Bac- 
chanalian rites? And yet this in the honour of 
the valiant Hercules the ſon of Jove. This 
man who ſlew a lion; cut off the Hydra's head; 
flew the wild boar of Erymanthus ; deſtroyed 
the flying harpies thoſe devourers of men; 
drag'd the three-headed monſter Cerberus from 
hell; cleanſed the Augean ſtable ; kill'd thoſe 
bulls and that ſtag whoſe noſtrils breathed out 
fire; brought away the golden fruit from the 
tree, and kill'd the poiſon-darting dragon that 
watched it; he who alſo ſlew Achilous for 
'cauſes not to be mentioned, and Buſiris the 
murtherer of his gueſt ; who travers'd the high- 
eſt mountains to get a water, as is faid, to make 
his voice more tuneable ; even this man, who, 
performed ſuch mighty deeds, could ſubmit 
like a boy to warble his voice to the ſatyr's lyre, 
and, enſlav d by the love of a woman, could 
ſuffer himſelf to be whipt like a child by the 
deriding Lyde : And at the laſt, when he could 
not tear off the poiſoned ſhirt, he reared his 
own funeral-pile and put an end to his life. Nor 
let Vulcan be longer jealous, or repine when he 
is grown both old and lame, if Mars, full of 


youth and beauty is preferred before him. 
| Thus, 
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Thus, O Grecians, do your gods ſtand con- 
victed of luſt, and your heroes of effeminacy; 
this your hiſtories alſo manifeſt, which have 
furniſhed ſuch matter for tragedians: witneſs 
the horrid revenge of Atreus, the inceſt of 
Thyeſtes ; the deteſtible crimes of the Pelopide ; 
the ſtory of Danaus who having no ſons, through 
envy and in a drunken fit, inſtigated the death 
of all the ſons of his brother; the banquet of 
Thyeſtes which the Furies prepare d; the conti- 
nued lamentations of the winged Procne and 
her Cecropian ſiſter whoſe tongue was cut out, 
yet who ſtill ſends forth an hiſſing noiſe. ; 

But why ſhould I mention the ſtory of Oedi- 
pus with his perforated feet? Or how he flew 
his father Laius, marricd his mother, and how 
his children and kindred ſlaughtered one ano- 
ther. ? 

Jour public conventions and aſſemblies with 
all their unbounded luxury I deteſt. As alſo 
all your muſical inſtruments of exquiſite work- 
manſhip exciting you to the moſt frantick geſ- 
tures, your unneceſſary unguents, your gar- 
lands filleted on your heads ; in all this group 
of cvils you delineate your own ſhame: You 
intoxicate yourſelves with ſuch bacchanal riots, 

and thence run headlong into all impurities. 
Allow me now to make this one remark 
further: with what juſtice, O ye Gentiles, can 
you reprove your ſons, ſhould they in imitation 
of your Jupiter, cither lay ſnares for your lives, 
or deſile your beds? Why ſhould you judge your 
| I 2 ſon 
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ſon an enemy and yet worſhip him whom your 
ſon imitates? Why expoſtulate at your wife's 
lewdneſs, yet honour Venus with temples ? 

If ſuch accounts had been only found in the 
writings of your adverſaries, they might have 
paſſed for ſlanders and forgeries: but on the 
contrary they are the ſongs of your own - poets, 
and the narration of your own hiſtorians. 

At laſt then, O Gentiles, come and partake 
| of that wiſdom which cannot be objected againſt, 
Be inſtructed by leſſons truly divine. Learn 
to know the immortal King, and acknowledge 
not thoſe for Heroes who commit ſuch rage 
and violence upon the People. But our hea- 
venly King requires not of us ſtrength of body, 
nor comelineſs of features, or lottineſs of an 
high birch, but a mind that is pure and ſhielded 
by holineſs ; His holy word is daily directing 
us to holy actions, and to his holy ordinances. 
The energy of this word reacheth to the ſoul: 
The ſoul as by the ſound of a Trumpet is here- 
by called from a ſtate of war to a ſtate of peace. 
Oh, that baniſher of troubleſome paſſions ! 
Oh holy doctrine extinguiſher of thoſe living 
fires! :It doth not make us poets; it conſti- 
tutes us not philoſophers, or ſkilful rhetori- 
cians, but by its inſtructions, from mortal it 
makes us immortal: from frail men it makes 
us gods, and'from this earth tranſplants us into 
regions above the heavens. 

Come then; be inſtructed; be ye as I am, 
who once was as you are; the divinity of = 
1 Si wor 
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word, and efficacy of the doctrine were what 
laid hold on me. For as the ſkilful muſician 
firſt charms the dreadful ſnake from his lurking 
hole, then drives him away : fo doth this word 
draw from the inward receſſes of the ſoul all 
the affections of ſenſe, and eſpecially covetouſ- 
neſs, that formidable root of all evils, ſuch as 
contentions, ſtrife, envy, emulations, wrath 
and the like, which being expelled, the ſoul 


regains a perfect calm and tranquillity; and 


when thus freed from thoſe chains that weigh- 
ed it down, it mounts to its Creator again, it 
being but ſuitable that it ſhould return to the 
place, from whence it borrowcd its original. 
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Page 27 line 28 for Samnian read Samian. 


